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HIS Goes to Library 


We are indeed grateful to the Lord for making 
it possible to place HIS on our library shelf 
We are proud of our and take 
pleasure in placing it where the entire student 
body and faculty may enjoy the privilege of 


magazine 


reading it 


Graden J. Grobe 


Macalester College, St. Paul 


Liaison 


Your magazine is a real blessing. Jt puts us 
who are in Christian colleges in contact with 
the outside Christian world 


Wheaton College Betty Libby 


My son, to whom HIS came last year, is now 
in Glory, but J do appreciate a magazine 
written especially for young people, and HIS 
is so fine J wish it to continue to come into 
our home 

Mrs. S. L. M. 


HIS for Soldiers 


Please find enclosed $3.... These magazines 
are to be distributed to soldiers at Fort Custer 
and Kellogg Field. 

Rev. Lambert G. McClintic 


Montgomery, Michigan 
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Encouragement 


Your magazine HIS has been one of the great 
est influences for God in my life. Its articles 
and pictures are interesting and challenging 
and they spur us to a greater 
vision and greater Christian service. 


Ithaca, N. Y. Ruth Bartholomew 
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Cover picture this month shows Stacey 
Woods, General Secretary of the Inter-Var- 
sity Christian Fellowship, who leaves this 
month for a tour of Latin-American univer- 
sities preparatory to sending southward an 


Inter-Varsity staff member in the autumn 
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Miss Brazelton taught school for three years 
after her graduation from Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College. Still searching 
for something, she looked to social service to 
satisfy ber longing for reality; went back to 
school, this time to the University of Mis- 
souri, from which she graduated with an M.A. 
in sociology. Midway during that year of 
graduate study, something happened. She is 
now Associate Secretary of The Strategic 
Million, an organization helping Christian 
students on university campuses develop 
stronger Christian lives. 
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447 F you want to know,” he said. . . 

And | did want to know, to really 
know. As a kid in high school I had be- 
lieved that there was a God and there 
was something to Christianity. I didn’t 
know just what, but a good life of some 


kind. 


I joined the local church because | 
thought it was what good folk did. | 
wouldn’t blame the church leaders ex- 
actly. Many of them didn’t understand 
any more than I and they said they did- 
n’t believe God would be too hard on 
people who did the best they could. We 
all knew that wasn’t very good, but what 
more could we do? From those early ex- 
periences of joining church organizations 
and going to Sunday school came two 
important things: First, the realization 
of a need beyond church membership, 
and, a rather good knowledge of what 
the Bible said, though certainly not an 
understanding of what it meant. 


After high school came college days. 
My professors, whom I respected 





J Was An Agnostic 


by Andra Brazelton 





very much, told me that “right” was 
merely relative to one’s culture; they 
said that the Bible was a man-made book 
comparable to mythologies and human 
philosophies; that Christ was a great 
moral teacher to whom unique qualities 
were later ascribed by His followers. 


I soon began to believe in “relative 
right”—but I also recognized a loosen- 
ing of the undergirding of my own moral 
life and began to feel how unstable life 
is. As for the Bible—somehow I seemed 
to have received one ray of spiritual 
light which nothing could shake: I saw 
Christ in it from beginning to end, no 
one could dispute that. I began a search 
to find out if He were divine. If not, I 
was done with the Bible; if so, then I 
knew it was not to be discarded. 


But about this time I noted that it 
was not popular to be religious on the 
campus. It wasn’t intellectual. I came to 
prefer to believe that the Bible was not 
true. 


One day | picked up a history of the 
Jews by Josephus, an early Jewish his- 
torian. What did he have to say about 
the divinity of Jesus? I found little about 
Him but came across the deception of 
Paulina who believed the child born to 
her was of divine fatherhood. Then came 
the explanation of how the conception 
was a hoax. As | closed the book that 
day, the thought passed through my 
mind, “Yes, no doubt that is about the 
same kind of thing which happened to 
Mary. So Jesus was not divine after all.” 





With this I seemed to be satisfied, con- 
verted to disbelief. 

And thus, I graduated and went out 
as a teacher. 

After a short period of teaching I 
went to a university for graduate work. 
| chose the field of sociology as my 
major. I wanted to invest my life where 
it would do the most good. Sociology 
dealt with problems of humanity and I 
hoped to be able to help with those prob- 
lems. But as time passed, I observed in 
the history of social problems that one 
social evil succeeded another—>political 
slavery was followed by economic slav- 
ery, smallpox gave way to heart trouble 
and cancer. So why try to solve social 
problems? It all seemed so temporary. 
I noted that others in my classes felt 
the same. We discovered something else 
—our professors were not convinced of 
the fundamental value of the social 
changes they were advocating. Some 
who had started out with the ideal of 
working at the problems to serve man- 
kind were now talking about the most 
paying jobs. 

During the year a young fellow in one 
of my classes spoke out frequently in 
behalf of Christianity and the church. I 
wondered what made him believe as he 
did and why he cared so much. Finally 
we had a conversation about it. I wel- 
comed the opportunity as it gave me the 
chance of studying this “different” per- 
sonality and his background. 

I was amazed at how freely he spoke 
of God. B 

As he talked, I frequently said, “But 
how can you know for sure?” I thought 
he was escaping from reality or ration- 
alizing. In vain he tried to explain spir- 


a 


itual truths to me for | had no spiritual 
discernment. 

At length the conversation had to be 
broken off, and I still said, “But you 
don't know. You don't really know.” As 
we parted he said, “If you really want 
to know, go home and pray about it.” 

I thought he had said a lot of stupid 
things, but this seemed the most stupid 
of all (though he was an_ intelligent 
young man). 

The idea—‘‘pray to a God whom | 
don’t even know exists! And yet if there 
is a God who knows and cares and loves 
as he says; if | want to know, surely 
He will reveal Himself to me.” 

As I returned to my room that after- 
noon I wanted to know. I did not pray 
in the ordinary way but cried out in my 
heart, “If there is a God, I want to 
know.” And instantly J knew. 

I cannot tell you how I knew, but | 
was aware of God and immediately 
aware of sin. I had not even thought of 
sin before and nothing which had been 
said about it made an impression. My 
awareness of God included an aware- 
ness of His willingness to forgive, and 
I knew I was His child. 

The next morning I hoped I might see 
the young fellow who had spoken to me 
the day before. I met him rushing to 
an appointment. In the vocabulary of a 
tiny tot, I had no theological vocabulary, 
I told him what had happened. He hand- 
ed me a booklet of Scripture passages 
and rushed on. I opened it, and the first 
words | read were those of Christ, “Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.” 

My search was ended here. 

But, Oh! I’m glad that wasn’t the end. 
It’s been a wonderful life ever since. 


= 





Roger S. We Shane. 


HE Philadelphia station was jammed 
; with servicemen on the morning last 
September when I set out for the School 
for Navy Chaplains at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. My brand-new Navy uniform 
made me feel painfully conspicuous. | 
boarded the train and found a seat be- 
side a sailor whose chest was decorated 
with ribbons, behind him months of 
tough action in the South Pacific. | was 
afraid he saw how new and clean were 
the stripe and a half on my sleeve. 

| opened a conversation by offering 
him a magazine, and found him delighted 
to talk. Without urging he volunteered 


Chaplains Go To School 
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his comments on the small gold-braided 
cross on my sleeve that marked me as a 
chaplain. (That cross always opens con- 
versations, and usually on spiritual sub- 
jects.) Did I know Chaplain Smith of 
his ship? No; what was Chaplain Smith’s 
faith? The seaman had no idea, but dug 
out of his pocket a much-folded tract 
which his chaplain had given him the 
day before. It was a fine evangelistic 
story from a Lutheran publishing house. 
For half an hour we talked about Christ 
and the Bible until he left the train at 
Washington with other gospel literature 
in his pocket. 





Much prayer had preceded my deci- 
sion to apply for the chaplaincy, leaving 
the fine church where I| had been assist- 
ant pastor for the two years since finish- 
ing seminary; hardest perhaps had been 
the thought of leaving my work with the 
young people. But God had called clearly 
and now already | was tasting the joys 
the Lord had in store for me as a Navy 
chaplain. 

Soon the conductor called out “Wil- 
liamsburg!” I began to get that queer 
feeling down inside that hits me some- 
times at the beginning of a new experi- 
ence. I managed to find a taxi at the sta- 
tion. An all-too-short ride brought me 
to the College of William and Mary 
campus, home of “The Chaplains’ 
School,” where 100 to 400 new chap- 
lains are constantly in session for a two- 
month “indoctrination” course. Feeling 
very much like a freshman on his first 
trip to the registrar’s office, I “logged in” 
and was assigned to a room. 


The feeling disappeared quite sud- 
denly a few minutes later when I was 
hailed by two college chums living on 
the same corridor. They were old-timers 
now, having come a few days before. 
They passed on much helpful informa- 
tion they had already absorbed about 


o_o 


Chaplain Roger McShane took his undergrad- 
uate work at Wheaton College; later he pre- 
pared for the ministry at Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, from which he graduated with 
a $1,000 fellowship for further study in Orien- 
tals. Convinced that his call is not scholar- 
ship as such, but to work with young people, 
he abandoned the fellowship and became as- 
sociate pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia. Then God called him into the 
chaplaincy, from whence be writes. 
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the uniform, the school, the Navy and 
chaplain’s work. I soon found a dozen 
other college and seminary friends, about 
ready to leave the school. 


My roommate was a New England 
Congregationalist who smoked large 
black cigars. We got along fine, if not 
theologically. Later I roomed with a 
young Roman Catholic priest, who had 
a devotional life in the Bible that put my 
own to shame. We tried to convert each 
other and ended up real friends, but with 
exactly the same convictions we had be- 
fore we met. 


After a few days the classwork began. 
Our class was the 21st since the begin- 
ning of the year. We were up every 
morning at 6 A. M., had time for devo- 
tions before breakfast, and then the re- 
mainder of the morning we attended 
classes and discussions, led by veteran 
chaplains. Through their instruction we 
learned how to serve Navy men as pas- - 
tor and friend. 


Each afternoon Navy instructors put 
us through a strenuous physical program 
including calisthenics, swimming, hiking, 
running an obstacle course, and various 
other athletics. Those of us under 35 
enjoyed the exercise, and the older men 
got through it with only a few groans. 
The busy schedule was complicated by 
“shots” for typhoid, tetanus and yellow 
fever. 


For practical training we were sent 
on trips to nearby ships and bases. In 
fact, we were out almost every week-end 
holding services at some Navy base 
which had no chaplain, so that even “in 
school” I talked to more young men 
about Christ in those two months than 


during the preceding year in a civilian 
pastorate. Once I was assigned to a bat- 
tleship. That visit was important to me. 
There I met a Southern Baptist chaplain 
who told me that in every one of his 
services he invited men to accept Christ. 
Since then, every Navy service of mine 
has included a simple invitation. 


Toward the end of the course we were 
given individual assignments for a con- 
tinuous two weeks of temporary service. 


An examining board of three high- 
ranking chaplains met us individually 
one day near the end of our stay at Wil- 
liamsburg. By now we had a taste of the 
Navy chaplaincy. What did we think of 
it, and what did they think of us? On 
the basis of our records so far, they 
asked each of us a few questions about 
problems we might encounter, to see how 
well we could adapt ourselves to the 
Navy. No one was asked to modify his 
convictions on liquor, profanity or any 


other phase of what he believed; but one 
or two were asked to resign whom the 
board thought could not wisely fit into a 
rough new world with patience and 
friendship. 


Finally the eight weeks were over. A 
visiting admiral handed us our certifi- 
cates. 


And in my mind the job I had to do 
had taken definite shape. There was to 
be always foremost my unceasing task 
of leading men to Christ. 


I must live so close to God myself 
that I could be the kind of a friend to 
whom the man in uniform would feel 
free to come with every problem. I must 
be ready with the right answer, the 
cheering word, the prayer. I must show 
men how to live, and—because many of 
them would be going out to do it—I must 
show them how to die. I left as a nautical 
veteran, with Navy orders in my pocket 
to report to a large Marine base. 


Soldiers Can be TWbtssionarces 


ry7HERE are many instances of the way Christian army men have influenced 


native populations. One Protestant movement in northern France had its 


beginnings a hundred years before, when British soldiers were in France fight- 


ing Napoleon—and the Christian soldiers were witnessing. A’ British sergeant 


in India several years ago was the means of beginning a large missionary work 


in Hyderabad. German troops in southern Russia centuries ago left a legacy 


of Lutheranism which has lasted to this day. A hundred years ago Roman 


Catholic chaplains in the French Army of Occupation in North Africa prepared 


the way for the re-establishment of their church there. 


—From a National Lutheran Council letter to chaplains 





Purpose of this venture is to give 
Latin-American students a vision 


of the value of campus Christian 


fellowship. 
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C NE of the most significant mission- 
“ ary advances of the war begins 
this month when C. Stacey Woods, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship, flies to Latin America to 
lay the groundwork for the extension of 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship ac- 
tivities to the student world there. 


Interviewing university and govern- 
ment officials and missionary leaders, 
Woods will investigate thoroughly op- 
portunities and difficulties of evangelistic 
effort among the thousands of students 
on campuses to the south. Flying from 
Brownville, Texas, the middle of April, 
he will visit Mexico, Costa Rica, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Guatemala and Nicaragua. 


Aim of Inter-Varsity, now working on 
150 United States and Canadian cam- 
puses as well as in Great Britain, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and several nations on 
the continent, is to have a full-time staff 
member in Latin America by autumn of 
this year. At their meetings last month, 
the Canadian and U. S. Boards of Direc- 
tors of Inter-Varsity approved this initial 
move and the plans for the autumn, if the 
funds are forthcoming from U. S. and 
Canadian students. 


ower 


Don Hoke is pastor of the fast-growing Park 
Ridge (Illinois) Gospel Church and editor of 
News From the Mission Front, organ of the 
Student Foreign Missions Fellowship. He is 
also on the staff of the Chicago Tribune 


Inter-Varsity Goes South 
by Dou Hoke 


The entire project will be a mission- 
ary venture of the Inter-Varsity college 
chapters themselves and will be financed 
by them. Long a matter of prayer by the 
Missionary Prayer Union, unit of the 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, the 
present proposal is part of a larger plan 
to reach the entire student world of 
South America. Despite war-time condi- 
tions it was deemed advisable not to 
postpone activity, but to begin now 
wherever doors are open. 

The purpose of this venture is to give 
Latin-American students a vision of the 
value of campus Christian fellowship as 
a means of strength for themselves and 
as a method of unifying their testimony 
to other students. It is expected that 
Latin-American student work will be 
supported and controlled by Latin- 
American evangelicals soon after getting 
under way. This is the historic policy of 
Inter-Varsity expansion. 

Some estimate of the opportunity is 
afforded by the situation at the Univer- 
sity of Mexico in Mexico City. Over 
22,000 students are enrolled in the dif- 
ferent colleges there. When a U. S. 
student did graduate work there last 
summer, he, with others, attempted to 
initiate a regular meeting for prayer and 
Bible study, but opposition soon stopped 
the effort. This student expressed regret 
that help from an experienced Inter- 
Varsity staff member was not available. 

To meet the challenge of these oppor- 
tunities is the aim of the U. S. and Can- 
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The line of march. By train to Brownsville, Texas; by plane as far as 
Colombia, South America; then east to the West Indies and north to 
Florida. 


adian chapters. This will be but the next 
logical advance of the international or- 
ganization, for its entire history is one 
of missionary effort. 

Shortly after the beginning of the stu- 
dent evangelistic movement at Cam- 
bridge university, England, students took 
the message of salvation through Christ 
to the Oxford campus. From there it 
spread until every university and college 
in England had the witness. 

In 1928 Dr. Howard Guinness, a re- 
cent medical graduate, sailed to Canada, 
on money raised by the sacrificial gifts of 
British undergraduates, to form a solid 
testimony among Canadian students. 
Having blazed a trail from coast to coast 
in Canada, having stirred up students 
for Christ and having led in the forma- 
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tion of campus groups, he then sailed 
to New Zealand and Australia where 
again he awoke the student world to the 
need of a united testimony for their 
Master. 

Meanwhile, missionary activity in Bri- 
tain was continuing, and the student 
evangel was carried to India, Scandi- 
navia and other European nations. 

In 1939 the vision of the vast “stra- 
tegic million” of university men and 
women in the United States resulted in 
the sending of Stacey Woods, Genera! 
Secretary of the Canadian Inter-Varsity 
work, to the U. S. And in four years 
God multiplied the seed sown until now 
75 campuses have Inter-Varsity chap- 
ters, daily prayer meetings, and an ag- 
gressive, conservative witness for Christ. 


An additional 75 campuses are being 
contacted by staff workers where chap- 
ters have not yet been organized. 

Out of the original Cambridge Vol- 
unteer Union which gave to the world 
such missionary leaders as C. T. Studd, 
Bishop W. W. Cassels, and D. E. Hoste, 
successor to Hudson Taylor of the China 
Inland mission, has come the IVF Mis- 
sionary Union. Seeking to stimulate mis- 
sionary interest and service among the 
students, this unit is undertaking to back 
the proposed survey trip and staff mem- 
ber by prayer and gifts. 

Universities and colleges are relatively 
few in the nations to the south. Largely 
at government expense, Latin American 
students are being trained to be the lead- 
ers of the continent in the years to come. 
The opportunity to contact these future 
high government and commercial offi- 


cials for Christ is unparalleled. 

In Mexico, besides the huge national 
university at Mexico City, there are 
three other government universities and 
several private colleges. Guatemala has 
its national university at Guatemala City 
where medical, law and arts campuses 
are located together. Costa Rica has a 
state university, and Cuba numbers, be- 
sides the large and cosmopolitan Uni- 
versity of Havana, twenty Jnstitutos, six 
normal schools, seven professional 
schools of commerce, and several in- 
dustrial and technical schools for both 
men and women. 

With accurate facts gained from his 
flying tour of these educational centers 
Inter-Varsity’s General Secretary Stacey 
Woods will be able to recommend action 
to the Boards of Directors regarding the 
autumn program. 
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Afraid to Witness? 


WJ] NFORMAL MISSIONARIES—that is what all 

Christians should be. The world could 
be turned upside down again if every child 
of God was faithful in individual witness. 

Yes, there is fear, an inner feeling of shame 
which gnaws at the root of our testimony, 
causing its flower to wither and die. It begins 
by making us dumb in the presence of non- 
Christians. But it will spread surely and re- 
lentlessly and mar our living for Christ unless 
it is faced squarely and overcome in the 
power of God. 

The most powerful factor in overcoming 
this fear is a close day-by-day communion 
with our Lord and Master through prayer and 
Bible study. An ineffective ‘quiet time’ means 
an ineffective witness. It is only as we know 
God that we shall be strong and do exploits. 
“I am not ashamed,” said Paul, “for I know 
Whom I have believed” (II Tim. 1:12). 

As we come to know our Saviour in this 
close, intimate way, so our fear will be ban- 


ished, our sense of inability will be overcome, 
our inner spiritual experience will tally with 
our outward profession, and we shall be im- 
pelled to witness for Him. 


Witnessing for Christ, though it most cer- 
tainly involves speaking for Him and about 
Him, means more than that. As Oswald Cham- 
bers said, “If I preach the right thing but do 
not live it, I am telling an untruth about 
God,” and that is why our Lord told us that 
we were first and foremost to witness by life. 
But, as Bishop Moule says of Paul, “He was 
to be a voice as well as a star. He was not 
only to shine; he was to speak.” Far too many 
Christians today take refuge under the shelter 
of some such thought as “My life will be a 
witness; there is no need for me to say any- 
thing.” This is utterly wrong. The men who 
have moved the Christian world have been 
mighty soul-winners, ready to speak at any 
opportunity. 
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Sacritice 


by Howard Guinness, 1/.D., Chaplain, R.AF. 


oe on a hillside a young business 
man was alone with God. He held 
in his hand the words of a chorus which 
had just been sung at the great mission- 
ary meeting of the Keswick Convention: 


“Our Conquering Christ goes forth to free 
This captive race of men: 
J at His wounded side would be 
To share His Cross and poverty, 
To bring the lost ones home again. 
He must triumpb! 
He must reign! 


That word “poverty” held him as in a 
vice. His job was worth $3,000 a year. 
He had just been learning of 800,000,000 
who had never so much as heard the 
name of Jesus. Should he in a very literal 
way follow the One “who, though He 
was rich, yet for your sakes became 
poor”? Did Christ want him to throw up 
his job and go? At last, after hours of 
prayer, he realized that for himself, any- 
way, the only answer was, “I will, Lord.” 
He must go. 

Thus it was that he resigned his job 
and, applying to a missionary society, 
entered upon a life of very literal pov- 
erty and wondrous fellowship with the 
Son of God. 

Vocation 

Such an action has the atmosphere of 
romance about it. 

Most of us, however, are asked to do 
the commonplace, and do it well. Let us 
fling ourselves, therefore, into our ap- 
pointed task, doing it with all our might, 
and thereby bring glory to God. We 
must have very definite guidance before 
we resign a job in the belief that we are 
called to witness overseas. But should we 
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be willing to go were such a call to 
come? That’s the point. 

Moreover, should we be willing to go 
without prospect of returning home 
again? If the climate were such that it 
did not demand our retirement for 
health’s sake at regular intervals, and if 
others were efficiently making known at 
home the needs of the foreign field from 
first-hand knowledge, should we be will- 
ing to go, and live, and die overseas? 
Every Moravian and Roman Catholic 
missionary does this. 

A student writing to me lately sug- 
gested that one of the things which at- 
tracted him to a missionary’s life was the 
furlough! Are we like that? I am not 
suggesting that God wants many of us 
to go, and stay, and never to return. | 
think it extremely improbable. But we 
must face the possibility of such a desire 
on His part, and be willing to say, “Here 
am I, send me.” 

This brings before us the possibility 
of being guided by a desire to work 
among a class of persons to whom we are 
naturally attracted, and in surroundings 
that are naturally congenial. 

If Christ had been guided that way, 
He would never have left Heaven’s glory 
for the sin and selfishness of this earth 
of ours: He never would have chosen 
the path of shame and suffering which 
led to Calvary. 


Would You Be Naturalized? 


A missionary leader in a foreign 
country was recently asked by the au- 
thorities whether he would be willing to 


be naturalized in order the more perfect- 
ly to live with the natives as one of 
themselves and show them Christ. This 
country was not highly civilized in any 
sense; and in many respects was primi- 
tive. 

After careful thought and prayer the 
missionary leader decided to be natu- 
ralized. 

Are we willing to follow thus far, if 
we are sure that He beckons us on? Are 
we following Him now along this path 
in spirit? When we meet the foreigner 
in our land, how do we think of him— 
foreigner or brother? How do we look 
upon the Jew and the Chinaman? How 
do we look upon those of another class; 
those who have not been privileged with 
the upbringing or education we may have 
had? How do we treat them? Are we 
one with them in the common bond of 
humanity, or separated in spirit by the 
artificial barriers of a non-Christian 
world thinking non-Christian thoughts? 

“He is not ashamed to call them breth- 
ren!” 

Possessions 

An English bachelor clergyman used 
to invite the “down-and-outs” to share 
his quarters with him, eat his food and 
accept his friendship, if they would. The 
utter inadequacy of offering them a few 
pence had burnt its way into his soul, 
and he went a step further, which 
brought him very near not only to those 
he wanted to help, but to Christ Himself. 
“Inasmuch . . .” became suddenly real. 
Of course, he met frauds who stole his 
belongings, but he met far more who 
went away blessing God that at last they 
had seen and felt the love of Christ, and 
he himself learned to take joyfully the 
spoiling of his goods. 


A Cambridge man, who is now doing 
pioneer missionary work overseas, used 
to bicycle each year to the Keswick Con- 
vention, sustaining himself on the way 
with the very simplest of food. He had 
money to travel either by car or train 
and eat in first-class hotels, but felt that 
it would be unchristian for him to do 
this. He chose to follow his Master close- 
ly in practical ways as he prepared for a 
life of service and hardship. Today he is 
a man full of the Holy Ghost and power, 
having learned to obey in little things. 


On the other hand, God may guide 
others to dine in first-class hotels and ex- 
pensive restaurant cars for special pur- 
poses, not least among which may be 
that someone else is there, prepared for 
the Gospel and waiting for the messen- 
ger. 


If we are one of the happy ones who 
are renounced in spirit, the problem of 
possessions will solve itself. Our ambition 
will be to serve, not to be served; to give, 
not to get. There will be no desire to go 
one better than our next-door neighbor 
in any direction that the world, the flesh 
or the devil might suggest. We shall au- 
tomatically avoid habits and hobbies 
which cost a lot either to start or main- 
tain, quite apart from the question of 
whether or not we happen to be able to 
afford them. Only overwhelming guid- 
ance from God will persuade us to touch 
them, and then we shall take care that 
the amount they are used is under His 
control too. We shall live as simply and 
cheaply as is compatible with the station 
in life God has given us, and be pre- 
pared to break with any conventions 
which hinder us from doing so. 
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DAILY PRAYER MEETINGS -SE 


bee HEART of any campus-Christian 
group is the daily prayer meeting. 
The effectiveness of a group of Chris- 
tians is directly proportional to their 
prayer, because the Lord’s work on the 
campus must be done by the Lord. Oth- 
erwise it becomes the work of students 
and is no more effective than any other 
campus club. Prayer is always the key 
to the work of God and consequently is 
the most important part of Christian 
work on the campus. 

A daily prayer meeting will be a spir- 
itual powerhouse on the campus if it is 
properly organized (right leadership, 
time, requests, etc.) and if the spirit of 
the group is right. Too much attention 
to organization could spoil the spirit, 
but the right amount is helpful in the 
accomplishment of real things through 
prayer. Consider each of these: 

The d.p.m. (daily prayer meeting) 
may be held at any time of day which 
best suits the largest number of students 
who are interested. Various times may 
be set for various groups even on the 
same campus—early in the morning, at 
noon, before dinner or at bed-time. The 
object is not to see bow large a turn-out 
you can have for one meeting, but to get 
the largest number of students to really 
pray. Small groups are preferred be- 
cause more people actually get to pray 
than in a larger group. If your campus 
is so large that it is hard to have a cen- 
tral meeting place, let those who live 
nearest each other meet together at a 
place which best suits them. 
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The length of the d.p.m. should be 
clearly determined beforehand and an- 
nounced, so that students may count on 
their time. Students will be much more 
likely to come if they can be sure that 
they will not be kept too long. One 
d.p.m., recently visited, lasted anywhere 
from thirty minutes to an hour and a 
half, made up mostly of a Bible lecture 





The object is not to see how large a tum-o 


to really pray. 


by one of the group. It is not hard to 
see why she soon began to meet alone. 
The meeting should last anywhere from 
15 to 30 minutes and should begin on 
time as well as end on time. 

The purpose of a prayer meeting is 
to pray. At least 75% of the time should 
be devoted to that. This is not the time 
for Bible study, discussion, sermons. It is 





ye a turn-out you can have . . . but to get students 


SECRET OF SUCCESS & fone Hollingsworth 


the time for brief, to-the-point inter- 
cessory prayer. The other 25% of the 
time may be spent in the giving of a de- 
votional thought as preparation for 
prayer and the sharing of prayer re- 
quests. 

Leadership does much toward making 
a good d.p.m. Even though interested, 
praying people are present, the chances 
are large that they have chemistry on 
their minds, or some other subject equal- 
ly unrelated to prayer. It is essential 
quickly to focus attention on the work of 
prayer. The leader, by his own attitude, 
can do this in two or three minutes. 
The Scripture he selects should be brief 
and meaningful to bim, perhaps contain- 
ing a helpful thought he received in that 
morning’s private devotions. If the Lord 
has made it real to bim, and he is in the 
attitude of prayer, the others can soon 
be led to the throne of grace. Be sure 
the Scripture and related remarks are 
brief: one thought is sufficient. The spir- 
it of prayer can be spoiled if the group 
begins to wonder what time it is before 
prayer is really begun. 

The leader may also be of help in aid- 
ing the inexperienced to pray. Often 
those may be present who are reticent 
about praying aloud even though they 
may be most sincere in.wanting to take 
part. The Lord’s prayer or a prayer from 
the Bible quoted together will not only 
be a genuine part of the devotional per- 
iod, but may also help get the mouths 
of all open and make it easier for young 
Christians to learn. Chadwick in The 
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Path of Prayer says, “Though a man 
shall have all knowledge about prayer, 
and though he understands all myster- 
ies about prayer, unless he prays, he will 
never learn to pray.” 


The d.p.m. may run more smoothly 
if the person in charge, usually the pray- 
er chairman, makes out a schedule of 
leaders for the entire semester. The per- 
son who is to lead should be reminded 
the day before to make sure he has not 
forgotten. Have a different leader every 
day, give everyone a chance. 


Without prayer requests there is no 
intercessory prayer. Have definite, spe- 
cific, concrete requests; such the Lord 
has promised to answer. In asking prayer 
for others, it may be wise not to mention 
too many details lest you expose the 
private life of another. It may also be 
wise at times to withhold a name, but 
give enough information to make the re- 
quest clear. 
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When there is a spirit of ear- 
nestness and burden, usually 
a spirit of prayer prevails. 
Don’t come to prayer meet- 
ing to relax, but to pray. 


To help in making prayer more spe- 
cific, some groups are using a notebook 
set up the following way: Divide a page 
into five columns. Each day, place the 
name of the leader in the first column; 
in the second, the Scripture used; in the 
third, the number of people present; in 
the fourth, the requests made; in the 
fifth, space for the answers. One group 
which has been using such a notebook 
has seen the Lord work so definitely 
that plans are underway to have a re- 
port from the prayer chairman in the 
group’s weekly public meeting to share 
with all what the Lord has done. 

The Inter-Varsity Intercessor and the 
Missionary Prayer Bulletin, or similar 
request sheets, will greatly help in en- 
larging your circle of prayer beyond 
your own immediate group. It is too easy 
to get absorbed in one’s own studies 
and activities in college and forget the 
rest of the world which is without Christ. 
It is always easy to pray for one’s self 
and for one’s own spiritual needs. 


The missionary element is vital for 
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two reasons: First, Spirit-led prayer is 
basic to getting the Gospel to the ends 
of the earth. Second, a knowledge of, 
and an interest in missions opens the 
door for the Lord to show the individual 
where his place of service should be. 
Two ways of handling the missionary 
element in the prayer meetings have 
worked well. One is to keep the Mission 
ary Prayer Bulletin in circulation so that 
the daily leader can take one request 
from it for each meeting. The other plan 
is to have a special missionary prayer 
meeting once a week or at any stated 
time. The missionary secretary of the 
group should be made responsible for 
getting a leader. The leader can make 
this a very alive and interesting time of 
prayer by becoming so familiar with a 
tew requests from the Missionary Bulle- 
tin that he can tell about them without 
keeping his eyes plastered to the paper. 
All the planning and practical sugges- 
tions in the world cannot make a prayer 
meeting. Nor can the rote recitation of 


requests make a time of intercessory 
prayer. Prayer is communion with God. 
When there is a spirit of earnestness and 
burden, usually a spirit of prayer pre- 
vails. Don’t come to a prayer meeting 
to relax, come to pray. 


How to produce a spirit of prayer 
when there is an absence of earnestness 
and burden is difficult to determine. The 
first step is this. If your d.p.m. is dead, 
admit it and ask frankly what can be 
done about it. But when you condemn 
a d.p.m. for lack of life, be sure it is 
the prayer meeting that is dead and not 
you, yourself. A live prayer meeting is 
made up of alive Christians. A burden 
for otbers cannot be produced in 15 
minutes at a prayer meeting. When a 
person is burdened for others it is be- 
cause he knows and walks with God 
from day to day. That which really con- 
cerns you at a prayer meeting will be 
that which concerns you twenty-four 
hours of the day. 
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Here’s How Prayer Works 


7 AM fed up!” The president of a small campus Christian group was seated in his study. 
I He was feeling tired and depressed. His remark was addressed to his bosom companion. 


The two friends had tried hard to build up a thriving group with little success, and despite 
every effort it appeared as if the group was passing out of existence. For some time now at- 
tendance at meetings had been small, the prayer life was weak, and the remaining members 
were in reality only nominal supporters with little, if any, enthusiasm. 

“Cheer up, old fellow!” was the reply. “From now on you and I will meet every evening 
of term, and together we shall pray a keen, live group into existence.” This suggestion was 
adopted readily and the two men met for a short time of prayer every night, each believing 
that God would do a work eventually in their very midst. 

Some three terms later the same president was sitting in his study alone. As he silently 
compared the group as it was then with what it had been in the past, he was full of praise 
and gratitude for the wonderful way in which God had worked and had answered prayer. 

Before, there had been representation in only two colleges of his university; now there 
was representation in all but two. Before, only members from one college had attended the 
daily prayer meeting; now there were members from four colleges. Attendances at meetings 
and actual membership had increased steadily: Above all, there were some who had come 
to an experimental knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ as their own personal Saviour 








®Out of Death 


Grace Vanderpoel 





With the wilderness behind him, 
With the promised land ahead, 
Just one step to reach fulfillment—Moses dead. 


He who dreamed of worlds to conquer, 
When all lay conquered at his feet, 
Alexander turned away then—death to greet. 


Rome’s republic, all but crumbled, 
Would place her crown on Caesar’s head, 
Julius Caesar, planning triumph—Caesar dead. 


English—masters of the fortress! 
O’er Wolfe’s army—morning light. 
For the great victorious general—endless night. 


War’s long terror now was over, 
A master hand must right the wrong. 
Lincoln, patient, wise, and knowing 





Lincoln gone. 


Can it be there is no victory? 
That the strains of triumph sweet 
Are but blinding, cheating heralds—of defeat. 


Even when the Lord of Heaven 
All the powers of hate defied, 
He, the only hope of Israel—crucified. 


And they laid Him in a garden, 
Left Him conquered there alone, 
Buried all their hoping with Him—‘neath His stone. 


Moses, Caesar, Alexander, 
Wolfe and Lincoln in death’s throes, 
Jesus Christ, defeated, buried. Then—He rose! 


What “Verbal Juspiration”’ Means 


by ALLAN A. MacRAE, Ph.D. 


ve claim of historic Christianity that 
the Bible is verbally inspired is wide- 
ly misunderstood. Modernists frequently 
deride the idea of verbal inspiration as if 
it meant that God dictated all the Scrip- 
tures word by word to the writers. They 
point out that the style of different Bib- 
lical writers differs and assert that this 
proves that verbal inspiration cannot 
possibly be a fact since the style would 
be uniform throughout all the Bible if 
God dictated every word. Such criticism 
rests upon an entire misunderstanding 
of what the Christian church means by 
verbal inspiration. 


It is important that we differentiate 
between inspiration and revelation, both 
of which enter into the formation of the 
Bible as Christians have historically con- 
sidered it. 


Revelation means that God presents 
ideas directly to the mind of the writer. 
Here actual dictation may occur. God 
may reveal by making a statement to the 
writer in words, or by showing him a 
picture, or by causing him to have an 
imaginative experience. 


As to this third type we find Peter 
described in Acts 10 as seeing a great 
sheet let down from heaven with all 
sorts of animals, and hearing the words, 
“Kill, and eat.’ He answers, “Not so, 
Lord; for I have never eaten anything 
that is common or unclean.” The voice 
answers, “ What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common.” Through 
this experience, Peter received from God 


a revelation of truth previously unknown 
to him. 

Many parts of the Bible are made up 
of such revelations from God to man. 
Often it is stated that the Lord spoke to 
Moses, or the word of the Lord came 
to Isaiah, or a similar expression is used 
to show that God gave a revelation to 
the writer. 

However, other sections of the Bible 
make no such claim of being a direct 
revelation from God. They simply tell 
what the writer has seen, or experienced, 
or heard. It did not require a revelation 
of God for Paul to ask Timothy to bring 
with him the cloak that was left at Troas, 
or for Moses to describe the battle with 
the Amalekites. The Christian doctrine 
of inspiration has never held that such 
passages were dictated. The writer sim- 
ply wrote down the truth, giving it in 
his own way. Yet, every word written 
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Dr. MacRae is president of Faith Theological 
Seminary, Wilmington, Delaware, and is a 
recognized authority on archaeology. He is 
joint author with Drs. Purves and Gelb, of the 
University of Chicago's Oriental Institute, of 
a recent volume, Nuzi Personal Names (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $10), a study of 
3,000 names found on a group of tablets dat- 
ing about 1400 B.C., dug up in Nuzi, not far 
from Nineveh. Dr. MacRae’s contribution to 
the book is a study of the ancient Assyrian 
and Babylonian names in this collection. Dr. 
MacRae's ruling passion is establishing proof 
of the authenticity of the Old Testament by 
archaeological research in the Holy Land. Cut 
off temporarily from expeditions abroad, he 
still enjoys an annual solitary 15-day pilgrim- 
age walking in the Grand Canyon. 
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down was inspired, for “inspiration” 
means simply that the writers have been 
kept from error of fact, of doctrine, or 
of judgment, in the presentation of the 
material which they have written under 
the direction of the Spirit of God. The 
words used are from their own vocabu- 
laries and the style of expression is 
their own. God has seen to it that their 
words should fit in with the words of 
other inspired writers and He has kept 
them from putting down on paper the 
many erroneous ideas which each of 
them had. Jt should not be necessary to 
speak of verbal inspiration, for any true 
inspiration is inspiration of words so that 
these words may adequately express the 
desired ideas. 


There is much confusion caused by 
the fact that the word “inspiration” is 
commonly used in various senses. In the 
simplest usage inspiration is simply a 
drawing of breath into the lungs. From 
this it has come to mean the reception 
of an exalted mood or of a wonderful 
idea. Recently a godly minister said that 
Shakespeare represents the best of hu- 
man inspiration and the Bible of divine 
inspiration. This is an unfortunate con- 
fusion of thought. Shakespeare showed a 
marvelous understanding of human na- 
ture and expressed his ideas in extreme- 
ly beautiful poetry. But there is no claim 
made for him by anyone that his writ- 
ings have been kept from error. Nothing 
at all similar to the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is claimed for Shakespeare. 


Are English Translations Inspired? 


It is important, of course, that we 
recognize that inspiration refers to the 
original manuscripts of the Scriptures. 
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Christians have believed through the 
ages that these were kept from error 
as originally written. Our present ver- 
sions are, of course, not free from error: 
little mistakes have crept in at various 
points in the process of copying and re- 
copying the manuscripts. However, 
careful examination shows clearly that 
God has providentially overseen the 
transmission of these books so that the 
number of errors in them is extremely 
small, and this is easily demonstrated by 
comparing the proper names in the He- 
brew Old Testament with those found 
on monuments put up by kings who are 
named in it. The accuracy of preserva- 
tion is hard to parallel anywhere else. 
God’s providential care over the preser- 
vation of the Scriptures has given us a 
Book which today has remarkably few 
errors in it. The original manuscripts, 
being inspired of God, were absolutely 
free from error. 
What About 0. T. Quotations? 

Many students have been troubled by 
the fact that when the Old Testament is 
quoted in the New Testament, one fre- 
quently finds that the English translation 
of the New Testament quotation differs 
somewhat from that of the Old Testa- 
ment passage which it is quoting. It 
might seem that verbal inspiration would 
not allow any such difference. However, 
it will be readily seen that if the New 
Testament writer desired to quote the 
verbally inspired Old Testament state- 
ment, he would have to quote in the He- 
brew, since Hebrew and Greek differ 
widely, and the Greek translation could 
hardly be an exact replica of the original 
Hebrew. In fact, it is far easier to make 
a good English translation of a Hebrew 
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original than to make a good Greek 
translation of it. 

Anyone with any experience in trans- 
lation work knows how impossible it is 
to present the full and exact meaning of 
a statement of one language in another. 
Words differ in meaning; tenses and 
verb-forms and syntactical constructions 
vary widely. While it is fairly easy to 
give an approximation of the main ideas 
in a translation, one invariably fails to 
represent all the inferences and exact 
possibilities of the original, while many 
inferences and possibilities of interpre- 
tation which were not in the original are 
inevitably contained in the translation. 

The New Testament writers were not 
attempting to reproduce the verbally in- 
spired Old Testament, which was al- 
ready available to their readers, but 
rather to call attention to its passages 
and to point out lessons learned from it. 
Consequently, they would often give a 
general summary of a passage, or they 
might summarize the part of a verse 
which was not particularly important for 
the matter which they were discussing, 
and then quote very exactly from those 
portions which contained the idea they 
had in mind. Even though the current 


Greek translations were not particularly 
good, they were widely known, and it 
was natural to quote the common trans- 
lation if it brought out the idea to which 
the writer wished to refer, provided, of 
course, that this idea was contained in 
the original Hebrew. If the idea relevant 
to the discussion of the New Testament 
writer was not clearly enough brought 
out in the current translation, he would 
naturally give his own translation from 
the Hebrew. The quotation is not then 
a presentation of the verbally inspired 
original, since it itself is a translation. 
However, being part of the verbally in- 
spired New Testament, it is kept free 
from error of fact, of doctrine, or of 
judgment. 


This gives an idea of some of the prob- 
lems involved in the correct understand. 
ing of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
There are difficulties in it as in the full 
understanding of all involved subjects. 
The difficulties are gradually dissipated 
as we study further and more carefully. 


One fact stands out: God has given 
us a sure revelation. As a result of in- 
spiration the entire Bible becomes a reve- 
lation to us from Him. 
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4 French Officer Speaks 


“Those who bow before the feet of Christ, believe me, are the only really 
happy people .on earth. They know nothing of the anguish of passing time, the 
anguish of loneliness and the terror of coming extinction. I would give my life to 
possess that radiant illusion of theirs, even at the risk of becoming as infatuated 
as the poor lunatics in asylums who fancy themselves among the rich and powerful 


of earth.” 


-From a letter of Pierre Loti, French naval officer and 
literary genius. Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1924. 
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44 PARE me, dear God, and I promise 

h’ to devote the rest of my life to the 
ministry.” 

That vow came haltingly from the fev- 
erish, tightly-drawn lips of a 21-year-old 
hobo while he lay crushed by tons of 
rock under which he and his two com- 
panions had been caught, 1000 feet un- 
derground, in a Pennsylvania coal mine 
cave-in on October 22, 1932. 

His two companions were killed out- 
right. 

It was only a miracle of God that 
could have rekindled the weak spark of 
life that still flickered in the crushed 
body of the youthful vagabond. Both 
his legs, all his toes and his pelvis were 
broken, his skull fractured and his left 
arm, below the elbow, crushed to a pulp. 


But sixteen months later Park Tucker 
was discharged from the hospital, fully 
recovered from his injuries, but now 
minus his left forearm. 

Renewed life was not used as an ex- 
cuse to make him forget his unusual call 
to the ministry. 
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At 23, he enrolled in an academy at 
Wheaton, Illinois to get his high school 
credits. 

After graduation, he worked at odd 
jobs to pay his way through Houghton 
College, New York, and the Eastern Bap- 
tist Seminary at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. He received his Bachelor of Di- 
vinity degree last spring. 

After almost 11 years to the day that 
he had vowed to devote his life to the 
ministry, the fulfillment of that vow 
was realized. Before a congregation 
which packed the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church in Chillicothe, Ohio, the ex- 
hobo was ordained for active service in 
the ranks of Him Who gave back his 
life. 

Today, he occupies the pulpit of the 
church in which he was ordained. 

“1 used to be a bum and thought | 
was happy in the care-free life I lived,” 
he testifies, “but know now that it was 
only a delusion—for I have discovered 
that real and lasting happiness can only 
come through Christ. I now have that 
happiness.” 





by J. R. S. WILSON 


“Y ONFIDENCE is essential for being a 
i. successful Christian, just as it is 
for being successful in any other field of 
human activity. Without it no one need 
expect to get very far or to accomplish 
anything really worthwhile. It is a vir- 
tue to be sought after and cherished. 


But confidence, that poise which ought 
to be the possession of the happy Chris- 
tian, is not self-reliance. That word sav- 
ors too much of the “flesh.” It suggests 
confidence in one’s own “self” and na- 
tive powers. And that is anything but a 
Christian virtue. 


We recall the frequent repudiation of 
that source of confidence by the apostle 
Paul: “I know that in me [that is, in my 
flesh] dwelleth no good thing” (Rom. 7: 
18). When Paul speaks of the equip- 
ment provided for the Christian warfare, 
he says, “The weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal [fleshly], but mighty 
through God” (II Cor. 10:4). 


The Philippian letter also clearly in- 
dicates the source of true Christian con- 
fidence. In the third chapter, Paul in 
effect says: “We have confidence, but 
not in the flesh.” And he goes on to 
show that he does find it in “knowing 
Christ and the power of His resurrec- 
tion.” 

“Be not afraid of their terror, neither 
be troubled, but sanctify the Lord God 
in your heart,” writes Peter, quoting 
Isaiah’s rallying words to the scared 
King Ahaz. He urges believers to ac- 


knowledge, worship, give reverent re- 


spect to and rely confidently upon the 
Lord God in their hearts. 

Peter, if ever man did, knew the dif- 
ference that makes to a man's whole be- 
havior in life and witness. He was one 
of that little company to whom had been 
entrusted the first commission to preach 
the gospel and make disciples. But he 
had also been one of those who had 
shown most lamentable weakness. The 
events that had occurred in the High 
Priest’s house could never have left his 
memory. For when our Lord was ar- 
raigned on the night of his arrest, he 
had appealed for witnesses to proclaim 
what he had said and taught. Both Peter 
and John were present. 

They must have heard that appeal. 
Yet neither of them would bear testi- 
mony. 

John remained utterly silent. 

Peter thrice denied openly that ever 
he knew Christ, and, in petulant irrita- 
tion, he emphasized his denial with 
curses. 

And yet when the power of God fell 
upon the disciples through the coming 
of the promised Comforter at Pentecost, 
it was this same Peter who stood up be- 
fore the vast concourse of worshippers 
in the city and, with startling boldness, 
bore witness to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
promised, revealed, crucified, risen and 
glorified. 

It was this same Peter also who, with 
his fellow-failure John, fearlessly faced 
the Sanhedrin, and having heard the 
sentence that they should no longer 
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speak or teach in the name of Jesus, re- 
fused to be silenced; ‘‘For,” said he, 
“we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard.” 


Spiritual boldness was one of the most 
valuable assets of the new-born church 
of Christ. It was indispensable then. Jt is 
indispensable now. It is noted as being 
one of the most marked results of the 
coming of the Holy Spirit—one of His 
gifts and the evidence to us of His work- 


ing. 
Here is the secret: 


When Peter and John were released, 
they sought out the other disciples, and 
together they gave themselves to prayer, 
in the course of which the petition was 
made, “and now Lord behold their 
threatenings: and grant unto Thy serv- 
ants that with all boldness they may 
speak Thy word.” The answer came 
speedily. ‘““And when they had thus 
prayed the place was shaken where they 
were assembled together: and they were 
filled with the Holy Ghost and they 
spoke the word with boldness.” 


Boasting in boldness so received is 
excluded. There is no place for it. Con- 
ceit and arrogance are ruled out. “If any 
man glory let him glory in the Lord.” 


And positively, the practice of the liv- 
ing presence of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ brings assurance and con 
fidence and boldness, inevitably. 


David Livingstone, sorely tempted to 
turn back at the Loangwa tributary of 
the Zambesi, found his confidence rein- 


torced by reading again and believing 
the Lord’s own assurance “Lo, | am with 
you alway.” He took that as the word 
of a gentleman of the strictest honour, 
and relying on its faithfulness, he was 
filled with God-inspired boldness. 


Dr. Scofield says, “I shall never for- 
get when the passage in Joshtta concern- 
ing the captain of the Lord’s host came 
home to me. | had begun to take a cer- 
tain pleasure and pride, far more than 
I suspected, in being the pastor of a 
growing and working church. I was not 
very conscious of it, but there was a 
kind of complacency in beginning to be 
talked about a little. And then I came 
across the passage in Joshua, and do you 
know what | did? | resigned my pastor- 
ate immediately—not to the church; | 
said not a word to the church about it 
for two years, but I said to the Lord: ‘I 
have been figuring around before these 
people as captain of the Lord’s host. 
Now I resign. Be Thou Captain.’ And 
from that day until the day I regretfully 
laid that pastorate down, | never felt an 
hour’s burden of it.” 


And that is it. Taking life deliberate- 
ly and definitely out of the control and 
energy of the natural self and yielding 
entirely to the domination of the Lord 
Jesus Christ—remembering that He is 
the Victor and believing in His Presence 
and His Power with and in you is to 
achieve imperturbable assurance. Self- 
reliance robbed of all aggressive and per- 
sonal conceits and adorned instead with 
the grace and the manner of life of the 
Lord Jesus Christ—this is Christian as- 
surance. 
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Christian Businesses Need Help 
Cy Russell Wctt 


A BANANA BOAT stole cautiously 
through the mined waters of the 
Caribbean and docked at an island port. 
Among the handful of travelers who dis- 
embarked was an American missionary 
—a young man who walked briskly down 
the gangplank, his heart pounding with 
excitement. He arrived at the island 
where he may spend the rest of his life 
giving out the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Ahead of him lies the glorious adventure 
of serving his Lord on foreign soil. 


But back in the homeland that young 
man left a vacancy—not only in the 
hearts of his friends and loved ones, but 
his place with a Christian organization 
where he had served efficiently as a com- 
mercial artist and production man. 


Moreover, his job is still unfilled, and 
prospects of replacing him are slight. 


Obviously, this chap was called of 
God to carry out his mission. Not one of 
his superiors would have lifted a finger 
to detain him. 


But the tragedy of this story—the 
burden of this article—is the crying 
need for trained Christian workers of all 
kinds in Christian schools and other 


owe 


Russ Hitt, at 36, speaks from wide experi 
ence. His job is Director of Promotion of the 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. Formerly 
prospering as a young advertising agency ex- 
ecutive, he decided God wanted him promot- 
ing things Christian rather than things secu- 
lar. This article comes from. the November 
1943 issue of the Sunday School Promoter, 
800 North Clark Street, Chicago, Mlinois. 


Christian organizations all over the Uni- 
ted States and Canada. 

Even when the country is not faced 
by a manpower shortage, there is con- 
stant demand for Christian artists, writ- 
ers, radio men and technicians, lawyers, 
motion picture producers and a score of 
other professional and technical workers. 

The importance of these jobs is just 
as great in God’s sight—if we are in His 
will—as that of the greatest preacher 
or missionary. 

The reasons for this need are obvious. 

In recent years there has been a steady 
increase in all sorts of Christian organi- 
zations—Bible schools, colleges, publish- 
ing houses, national radio programs, 
Bible distribution societies, religious per- 
iodicals, and organizations carrying the 
gospel to specialized groups in this coun- 
try. 

Most of them are at least awakened to 
the need for modern business methods 
and financing. And there are depart- 
ments within these institutions which 
need trained personnel. 

For instance, nearly every Christian 
organization today has come to realize 
the importance of having literature and 
advertising that compares with the best 
in the secular world. 

Sometimes ex-preachers and returned 
missionaries who try to fill these posts 
find they cannot cope with the technical 
demands of their jobs. 

Printed literature that is profession- 
ally produced requires the services not 
only of a competent copy writer, but of 
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a typographer, a layout artist and a pro- 
duction man who can talk intelligently 
with the printer. 

He should know something about 
photography, type faces, art work, 
printing processes, engraving, ink, paper 
stock and a multitude of details known 
only to craftsmen. 

In the field of Christian radio there 
is perhaps an even greater demand for 
men and women who understand the pe- 
culiar problems of this powerful medium 
for reaching the multitudes with the 
gospel. 

Editors of Christian periodicals and 
publishers of tracts and booklets all sing 
the same doleful song—the need for pro- 
fessionally trained writers. 

It is rare indeed that a sermon which 
stirs the hearts of a congregation will 
have a similar effect upon readers when 
it appears in cold type. It has been said 
that writers are not good speakers and 
speakers are not good writers. This is 
not entirely true, but you may be certain 
that writing and speaking are different 
arts. 

It is the honest opinion of the writer 
that Christian periodicals should be edit- 
ed and written by those with training 
in the field of writing. If this condition 
ever should prevail, it is likely that the 
religious press will have a wider accept- 
ance and readership. 

Behind the work of the evangelist is 
the need for maybe a dozen other per- 
sons skilled in organization, publicity 
or music, who play a vital part in the 
successful evangelistic campaign. 


If there are these fields, why are there 
not more who are willing to work for 
Christian organizations? 
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“Work in a Christian organization 
appeals to me,” you may say, “but | 
have no talent for any of the jobs you’ve 
mentioned. All I can do is a fair job of 
taking dictation and pounding on a type- 
writer.” 


The answer to that is simple. 


Good stenographers, competent clerks 
and workers of all kinds—from the in- 
formation desk to the shipping room— 
are needed in nearly every Christian or- 
ganization we can think of. There’s a 
place for janitors, painters, plumbers, 
carpenters, firemen, engineers, electri- 
cians, dietitians, cooks and matrons. 


One of the finest Christian workers 
we know is a man who has served as 
head janitor for a Christian school for 
more than a quarter of a century. His 
hours are long, his problems are many, 
as he directs a constant turnover of green 
student helpers. Yet when you talk to 
him about the work of the school, tears 
well in his eyes, and he humbly acknowl- 
edges his thanks to God for having a 
part in such a work. 


Thus, if you are a Christian, take 
stock of the abilities God has given you. 


If He wants you to preach at home 
or abroad, He’ll make His call clear and 
unmistakable. On the other hand, He 
may truly want you in a secular job. If 
that is His will, by all means stay where 
you are. 

But remember—God needs capable 
workmen of every sort in the Christian 
strongholds of the land. Never before 
has the demand been so great for cap- 
able men and women with a vision for 
Christian careers. 


we 
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possibility of a first Inter-Varsity conference 
for the South in Virginia, and another “first” 
is scheduled April 15 and 16 at Iowa State 
College, at Ames. The Middle East is concen- 
trating on a big roundup for the annual 
1.V.C.F.-F.M.F. conference at Keswick, N. J., 
June 10-18. The conference dates for other 
sections of the country are not yet definite 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
One testimony sums up the blessing at a con- 
ference on this campus: “At other conferences 
I have learned more of the Word, or even more 
about the Lord, but at this conference I have 
learned to know Him better.”’ Six WASHING- 
TON students together with staff member Al- 
ice Reid represented the United States at this 
conference, and students are looking forward 
to a resumption of joint Canadian-U.S. stu- 
dent conferences once wartime travel restric- 
tions let up. Eight students from the recently 
re-formed Fellowship at VICTORIA COL- 
LEGE, B. C., were also present. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS-—Staff member Her- 
bert Butt reports a new monthly meeting in 
DALLAS, TEX. The new PORTLAND, ORE., 


meeting also seems to have caught fire. 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
(Monmouth) now has a missionary news flash 
at their weekly open meeting. This is followed 
by special missionary prayer. Missionary 
speaker John Trachsel, a recent repatriot from 
the Orient on the Gripsholm, drew an attend- 
ance of some 60 students. 


I1.V.C.F. STAFF—AIl chapters are asked to 
pray earnestly that necessary staff members 
for the Fellowship in Canada and the U.S.A. 


may be forthcoming. 


McGILL—HOME MISSIONARY SYMPO- 
SIUM had a special fireside, resulting in the 
students realizing in a new way that a Chris- 
tian is always primarily a missionary, and is 
secondarily concerned about the work in 
which he is. Keith Young spoke on the non- 
professional missionary, showing how in his 
own experience in Labrador he was primarily 
a missionary and secondarily a business man, 
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and the advantages of getting next to people 
in this way. Rural pastoral missionary endeav- 
or in northern Ontario, summer Bible caravan 
work in western Canada and the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship were three other aspects 
of home missionary work discussed. C. P. 
Martin, chairman of McGill’s department of 
anatomy, spoke at a recent luncheon, showing 
the fallacy of trying to disprove religion by 
science 


V.C.F.—TORONTO is appealing to its mem- 
bers and grads for $1,000 toward a University 
of Toronto student house. It is estimated that 
in all, $15,000 will be needed to purchase and 
furnish a suitable property. Prayer is asked 
that this financial need may be met and a 
house found in the near future. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE—Special mission- 
ary meeting with Raymond Joyce, I.V.C.F. 
Missionary Secretary, was part of the campus 
“Religion in Life” week. The Mac group put 
on an interesting party last month, when they 
rented the recreational facilities of a down- 
town Y.W.C.A. An evening of sports was cli- 
maxed by eats and devotions. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN is reporting 
what is possibly the best year in its history for 
really effective student witness. Saturday night 
meetings have been attracting servicemen and 
civilian students in spite of serious competi- 
tion from other college functions. “Derf” Fa- 
gerstrom, president, writes that the bi-weekly 
prayer meetings are hitting a new high in 
spiritual blessing. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—I.V.C.F._ re- 
ports that their radio program is going strong. 
They are on the air Sunday afternoons from 
4:05 to 4:20 on radio station WDWS and ask 
prayer that souls may be reached. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE—Some 40 freshman 
students at this college turned out to an 
I.V.C.F. freshman tea on Washington’s Birth- 
day and enjoyed a time of fellowship and the 
get-acquainted hour. It proved an excellent 
way to introduce the work to new students. 
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Lann AMERICA—An I.V.C.F. survey and 
research trip will be undertaken by General 
Secretary Stacey Woods to Central America 
Leaving Brownsville, Texas, April 20, he ex- 
pects to visit universities in Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Colombia, Cuba and possibly Nicaragua 
and Honduras. Students and friends of Inter- 
Varsity are asked to pray that God may guide 
and prepare the way for this survey, and that 
He may raise up His man having the neces- 
sary background and training who will volun- 
teer for this difficult task. See article, page 9. 


ONTARIO TEACHERS CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP, through its committee of the On- 
tario Educational Association for Day School 
and Bible Study, is working on tentative out- 
lines of Bible study for both public and high 
schools. Courses used elsewhere have been 
considered. The present plan is broader, pro- 
viding integrated weekly lessons through the 
entire 13 grades, with optional suggestions for 
rural schoois. These studies, together with the 
problem of procedure in this whole plan, are 
now being considered by an inter-church com- 
mittee. Prayer is asked that God may guide 
in this entire matter, which is potentially of 
enormous spiritual value to students and pre- 
sents the possibility of great service to Chris- 
tian teachers, with official approval. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA has. started 
something new—a weekly youth rally in the 
basement of an off-campus church. Navy V-12 
men and student nurses are turning out in 
good numbers. Bob Finley, president of this 
1.V.C.F. chapter, is also student president of 
the college of arts and science at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and is captain of the boxing 
team. And, incidentally, don’t make the break 
I did when you visit Charlottesville. Virginia 
does not have a “campus,” but has a truly 
beautiful “grounds.” 


by C. Stacey Woods 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Inter - Varsity’s 
monthly meeting in the nation’s capital is 
really growing. Students from American Uni- 
versity, University of Maryland and George 
Washington University, together with I.V.C.F. 
grads and servicemen, make up the crowd. 
Dr. Ellwyn Smith, of the Westminster Foun- 
dation (formerly of the Harvard Christian 
Fellowship), and his students are throwing 
their considerable weight behind this meeting. 


BARNARD COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA—Prayer is asked for re- 
cently organized groups of students on these 
campuses. The going is not easy, but “God 
is able.” 


NEW CHRISTIANS—Reports of conversions 
and other real blessing have been trickling in 
from all points of the Inter-Varsity compass 
in North America. With a drastic reduction 
in the U.S. A.S.T.P. program effective April 
1, our problems will increase. This need not 
call for a decrease in our work. If we have 
vision and faith to believe God, we shall do 
exploits in His name. 


MISSIONARY PROGRAM—Raymond Joyce 
reports ‘‘a good time’ as he itinerates among 
western Canada campuses. The University of 
Toronto reported just $35 short of $500 in 
their missionary fund when I was with them 
a few weeks ago. However, it seems that too 
few chapters are really getting down to busi- 
ness with the Lord in effectively bringing be- 
fore the students the needs of the world and 
Christ’s call to the Christian for full-time serv- 
ice either through regular channels or as ‘“‘non- 
professional” missionaries. 

SPRING CONFERENCES, as well as spring, 
are in the air. The University of Minnesota 
is sponsoring a state student conference slated 
for May 6 and 7. A Michigan-Ohio conference 
is scheduled for the end of April. There is a 
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